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This paper attempts to provide guidelines for writars 
who are ptaparing new materials as well as to offer suggestions to_ 
language teachers who must use prescribed texts* The basic assumption 
is that scientific grammars only describe the production of language 
by native speakers , while pedagogical grammars are sets of rules 
ordered in such a way as to most efficiently teac^i a non-niative 
speaker to produce gramEnatical utterances in the target languagep The 
paper deals with considerations that must be takes into account in 
sequencing the grammatical items anfl pattetns chosen to be included 
in the pedagogical grammar. Pregueiicj of use as well as difficulty 
for the learner will determine placement in the rule sequence. 
Several aspects of the problem of defining difficulty are presented 
along with information provided by contrastlve analysis and error 
analysis. Additional consideratlona such as logical orderlngr 
variety^ te-entry (cycling) |, symmetry^ and others are also discussed. 
(Author/i^H) 
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The foal of most language teachers is to help th%4? students achieve 
communicative CQmpetence in the target langmse* That to help them 
become not only lin-s\iistically compstent, but also of the social 

rules of l3.nfiia.ge use. To learn a new language i a ©tuci^nt must leaim to 
use a new framifiar which Is theoretically identical to it^^ one which enables 
native s^ak^ys of the language to recognize graiiuiiati^j sentences and tC' 
praduce ap;^Qprlate utterances in given social aliuatlojia. This aMllty 
is the subject of linguistic investigation and the ba^A^ for the sets of 
pattertts and hierarchies of mles called saientifl^ j^piiiiarsi Solentifie 
grammars are designed to deacribe as economically as passible what the native 
speaker Jmow^ about his la^ua^ei thus they deflna tta substance that a^ lan-^ 
guage s-tudent mst l«arn^ but they are not desisned tQ mlp him leam it. 
The gap between the lanfuage learner's first efforts and oommunlcativa 
eompetencfi in the target language is bridged by a dtf fa^tnt type of grammr** 
the pedaadglcal gram^ar^ Aa defined by Sol Sa^rta (19^6183)1 this typi of 
grammar is a d^^lca aoneistliis of selaeted graraiati^ai |J%ttarnB and drills 
that will lead the student step Tby step to recognise aj^d ^oduca grammaticaa 
target-laBfuase^ utterancaa. The notion that sagmTOtiAS' 4 lansuaga into 
patterns for padagogical pto'posas Is u^^ald by Kr^^ihen 0X\d S^ligw nho have 
suggeated that the isolation of 3mlea and words in tha wirget langmase is a 
crucial elemsnt In formal languag© instruction (1975^ 181)* The mxt q^umtion 
is whether or mt the^ patterns In the pedagof ioal gmmm^ should be pre- 
sented in any ^ystemtli^ed way. In other words ^ is ar^^^nglng gramnatioal 
patterns Into |l cawful sequenca worth the effort? \Q%l0^ states that psycho* 
linguistic research has sho^m that organization facilltetgs vertol processing 
(perception f ^oductlortp and laarni^) (1972 1 100),, so Ift would seem that 
a prope'rly saquenced pedagogical gramimr Hould enlbanae langu^e learning • 
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Of course.^ the ultimately effective pedafogiciil gram.Tiai^ ¥OUl± be based on a 

thorouih knawltdge of what happens pisycholagically as a ptrson comss to 

master a seoo'rid lan^a^e* Since this knowledge is not ava^llable to us 

pres®2it.ly.|, must trust to obseirvations of learners! psrf orTnancss in 

the target langiiag© to give us clues as to how to optlinally arrant© the 

patterns • In these observations^ contrastlve analysis and error analysis 

are very usaful--*dontrastlve analysis because it can axpli,in why some 

patterns are difficult for eertain groups of students , and ©iror analysis 

because it polnta up generaliMd learner strategies In internalizing the 

rules of a particular target langyage* The aequencing of grMmatical 

patterns is an attampt on the part of instructors and materials writars 

to anticipate the students" needs In achieving oomjuunicatlve competence, 

and to arrange the materials to faollltate leiOTilns. 

Several considerations Infltience the sequeacing of th^ j^tterns that 

have been selected to appe^ar in the padasoglcal gr&mar* The first of these 

1® functional loadg ^ The functional load of a pattern or le^oal iteiH 

^Thls t©rm is borroMsd from Stockwell, Bowen md Martin (I9651 292*293) p 
but it has been redsfined* 

refers to its communicative importence in noinml diecoursQ* The concept 
of funetional load can be broton down Into three sub^cat^gorl^Si fre* 
quency of use, utility, and commonality i Some patterns used more 
often than others In dally conversation-^thege patterns have a high fre- 
ijuency of use and| therefore ^ OB;ny a high funQtional load* An example 
from Sngiish of a frequehtly*u;ied structure would b© the Ifff ^^uestlon 
pattern which students .must toiow early in order to oonvarag afficiently 
in English* Another aspeet of funotlonal load is what Lar^en has called 
utility (1975s 159) « Certain words and expressions toat h&>ve special 
salience for students who find themselves in particular sodlg^l situations are 
communicatively important. For example, a student in an wbg.n settli^s 
may need to toiow eKpressions Ilka "local" or "express |-* *'out of order 
O , and ••Straight up or on the rocks?" whila a student 1ft a rwal setting 
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mi.£ht not find thase as useful as '^nllhtcraKler" of '''ha/ride, " 2artain 

patterns nay also hava Utility for otudents who intind to use angllsh for 

a specific purpose ^ such ^% reading technical literature • In thia situation, 

the passiye voioe would W hl^^h in utility for these particulw students and 

carry a higher funotlo^-iS^l load timn it normally would* The third aspect 

2 

of functional load^ qomaftalAty, refers to terms that are rjot neeesaarlly 

*^This concept fouftd in aougenheimi RivenCi Mlchea, tod Sauvegeot 
where it Is daicri^d as part, of la dta ponlbltite . (196^1 138-439)^ 

uaad fraq^uentlyp but whicl% r^fer to common Iteme In the ewlroiijnent that 

do not lend themselyta easy clrcumldcutlon. Words like ''^cfdnib*'' and 

"socks" are examples of tWs type* Certain ex^essions which are axpacted 

in certain social situations also fit Into this category* "Hok do you 

do?** and "God bla^s you'* aJB high in CQmmonality andp theE^forSi In 

functional load« 

Patterns v/lth high fujiotlonal load should be placed towa.rd the 
beginning of a ped^goglo^i grammar for at least tKO reaions. First i 
early presentation kIII ^ford the students the opportimity tc p^adtlca 
these impor^tant pattfiStis and reinforce them often tlwughout tht^j:,.? training 
In the lan^age, U^ao£i^ii Wly fam/v-llarity with these ^tterna Will allow 
the student to aoMtuJ^l^at^ In authentla language from his vary first 
lessons* The psychologl^i advantanges that aceru© to this In terms of 
confidence and en^u^la*s% cannot be over-em^asi^edt 

An equally important consideration In the sequencing of patterns Is 
difficulty . The pj^otl^tt of defining emctly what constitutes a difficult 
pattern has been discussed at length by many authors* Some, auch as 
Stockwell^ Bowen, a^d Ma^ini have defined difficulty In terms of con" 
trastlwe analysis (105 1 232-283) • According to this view th# moat 
difficult patterns fc?r tha l»mer would be those which had no cQtmterpart 
in his mother tonfue^ Thl5 is an intuitively appeallnf analysis of 
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difficulty I but 5 in pn^Qtice^ c^ontrastive analysis has jrroved to ba of 
more use iii explalnii:^ leam^rg* errors than in predicting thfm* Oth#rs 
have Msed tlialr definitions of difficulty on the seq^uence of j%tten^^ 
acquired by children who &-Tw If^^ing the target languagt as th^ii' rflQihtr 
tongue. This version of dlffloulty says that the child pr0;5rfsses fwm 
easy stniatiiree to hariei* om^i therefore,, the difficult patt^ms in 0^ 
Language are those that Qhlld^en acquire last« Ihe ^Dblem htw Is tnat 
children do not have ^11 the intelleotual capacities that a4ult leajrii^rs havep 
and what is difficult for f i^st lar^uage learnars may not be dlff ioult for 
second languasa learners* Difficulty has also teen tied to thi© Wiri^as 
theoretical orientatloitSrf ?Qy example, sentences requiring t3M:^fortotions 
are often said to be more difficult than kernel aentenoes* TJhm problem 
here is thE,t as theories chMg%, so must definitions of diffiouliy, ^jid 
the fact is that certaiji ^tt^i^s are alTOys difficult for 'certain groups 
of speakers no matter wlier^ th%y fit into the theoretical plan* Meri 
length of the pattern has also haen held up ma a criterion for jiA%ing 
difficulty — the shorter , th^ a%sier, of coutm* However, soina p0.tteriis 
that students find difficult s^a shorter than others that ar^ aa^y %o learn # 
(Larsan,, 1975 1 155^158)^ Mowoverg Parklne and Yorlo (as cited W L^seng 
1975 s 157) have shovm that bt^pb d© not appear to be ralatei to sentence 
leiogth* These are but a feK of the definitions of difficulty th#^t haye been 
profferedj! amdi while all of th&m haw merit , none has b^ien vhdljf success- 
ful in evalyating what @3^atl/ constitutes difficulty for th^ Je&mar, Per- 
haps this is tocauae each ihecpi^y has. approached difficulty ^i\Ton$h only 
one dlsienslon*. Bulieau go^s on^ step further and offers a two-dlJntnslQj^l 
definition where she vfim^n llflsulstlc difficulty aa a function of th0 
possible alternatives I, and ps/ohologlcal difficulty as a fmiotlon of the 
student's airfare ness of conteKtUli^l cues (197^i 31}, Perhaps the difficulty 
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of a jattem can batter be dascrl'o^d as a constellation of factors« fox 
mmmplB^ there is a facet of difficulty which can be called difficulty of 
yO'ncepti, 3y this i mean that the lajifiia.fe learner has to rearmnge his 
perception, of objective reality to i^ea with the way in which na^tive 
spaakers of the target lar^iiase p€j*c%ive the same phenom^naf To illustiataj 
the segmentation of time varies luit^ a bit between English and ipaniih, and 
this difference has llngulstio rsparQUSsions in terms of which tsnee is 
apOTOpriate in a given situation^* &ith Spanish- s^alcing students of 
SnsllBh and angllsh-speaking studtnt^ of Spanish find tenses difficult to 
manipulate properly, Thew is a^lao 4 facet of difficulty related to leaMli^ 
new ways of expresBlng concepts ^lm%dy present in the native langiiagt, 
?or example I if the native lan^u^e mxkm tense by Inserting particlea, or 
time words, and the target languaga u^es inflected VBrb stems to accomplish 
the sama purpose, the student my find, the transition difflQult to effacti 
This situation is illustmted toy ChlAase- speaking students of English who 
have trouble remembering to Inflect EJy^liBh verb forms. Aft^r th^ new oon^ 
cepts have been understood and tha na^^ ^tterns learned, thart r^nialns tha 
difficulty of internalizing tiim sa tpat their produotlon is rapid and 
effortless t Other facets of difficulty include socioHnfUistie considerations 
that involve learning which styl# to use in a given situation, and whidi 
answer is appropriate t4 a given ^aestiont For example^ the student must 
leaxn that while "ain*t" might ^ MQ#ptable In a gatherins of students, 
it is not acceptable at a foEuial reception. Likewise, h^ must leara to 
answer, "Take an excess bus,'' rt^th^r than, "I drive my car," whan asked, 
•'How do you get downtown?" All of th^se f actors, .nd undoubtedly many mo3fei 
make up the difficulty of a particular pattern. Until a more works- 
definition appears, the best de^^0Wlln«r of difficulty for the materials 
writer or instructor is his own experience in teaching* The j^tterne 
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which give the students trouble are the difficult omm^ This description 
of difficulty my m airanlBXt but it sterna to me that it is the most 
practical way to deecrl^ the ^ttems that causa ^oblems for the students • 

If materials writers a« to make use of the conc&pt of difficulty , they 
aiust arrange the p.tterns they havB selected for the padagofloajl grammar 
into a hierarohy of difficulty. It seems to ma that they can. look to their 
intanded audiarices to orient themselves. By this 1 mean that if the 
materials are meant for students Khose language back|round is homofaneousp 
a hierarchy of difficulty "fcased (althoufh not entirely) on a contmatlve* 
analysis version of difficulty woiild be in order* On the other hmad^ 
if the students a« of diverse langi^ge tecI^roundS| the contrast ive 
analysis approach breaks down* Here a hierarchy of difficulty based on 
inherent difficulties in the language might be a better a^s of orientation. 

Once a hler^chy of difficulty has been deteCTilned, the next question 
is how to use it* The traditional my has been to taaeh toe aasiar ^tterns 
before the harder onesi but it seems thai ^rhaps there is an admntage to 
placing some of the mora difficult ^ttsTOS toward the beginning of the 
sequenast especially if they ^ry a high functional load* In this way, the 
students would be leaning Imiedlataly useful e^^essiona quickly > and would 
be practicing and rsljnforcing dlff ioi^t patterns from the outsat of the 
course, 

Tunotional load and difficulty are oonsiderations that bear on every 
pattern and lexical item to b© se^uancedip Hie other considerations do 
n^t apply In every «se and do not fall into any hiarar^y of importMce. 
The first of these is wogreasive ordagliig. This refers to %im orterlng 
that is found, for example ^ In teaching the past tense of have before the 
past perfQct is presentedf or in teaching yes/no queatlonsi which Involve 
subject-auxiliary inversion, before ^ g^uestions, which add another element 
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to the pattern, Another aspect of progressive ordering is to present 
simpler fowis of a basia pattern before more cofaplex forms are taught# For 
example, In teachiHi possession, to teach the sinfular forms before the 
plural fojmfi Hoiild be TiOTB efficient and causa less confusion* 

Another considsratloni that of eQ-occu^enee involvts pcesantlng at the 
same tlma foraa that uaually ocour together. For emmple, teaching the 
adYerba hege and theyG in the same lesson with the demonstrative adjectivaa 
would foeu^ the learner* a attention on the Bemantic links between the two 
groups of words and facilitate learning* 

^SEiSiZ ^® ^^^^ important to effeotive grafamatlcal seq^uencing. It is 
important bacauae a na^itiral language consists of a variety of structures i 
therefore^ a student ne©ds to know several different patterns from the 
befinning tn order to he able to coiMunloate ©ffectlyaly. If he were 
taught nothing tut stataraent structures for the first two months ha Kould 
find Intara^atin^c ^Ith tiatl^/a speakers difficult to say the least. A 
no less important aspect of variety is the faot that too many similar 
patterns presented togethar tend to confuse the student. Patterns that 
Bxm almoat identical^ such as genmds and partial pies , should be prasanted 
in separate lessons » 

Keep Ijfi riiind that Baterlal onefi presented^ must be periodically raviawed* 
This "tarlnjs us to the consideration of gyclln'y which, refers to re-enter inf 
material th^t has bean presented previouslyi Cycling often occurs in 
conjunction with the ^sentation of a new but similar ^ttern to the one 
"being cyoled* Tot eminplei in teaching a naw verb tense, the previously* 
learned tenses would be reviewed by contrastliig their foros and functions 
with the form and function of the tense being Ititroducedi However , 
not all pa.t terns require such intensive review %s they would receive in a 
formal frarrunatlcal explication* These pattams ciji be sufficiently ra* 
viewed and j^cticed In aubseq^uent drills and dialogues* ?oi: ammplei the 



plural cOiLld bs practiced in a drill fQCuslns on sinsle-word adjective 
placeirient, This can done Kithout callijii thi studsnts' atteiition to 
the i^ct ihat the plural Is also mrt of the InstEnictional content 
at the dJPiU- 

A considemtion is that of Internal. s^^^« In any language 

certain systems e^d-St^ somt ^mmiiiatlcal and some Simantlc which form closed 
gv^oupa off words, E^^ples of such systems are the days of the Keek, the 
montha off the yeM^, sets of pronouns , etc. mmti th^w im danger of th^ stu^ 
dents- making false ajmlogies, thes# ffiroupB should ^ t^usht as ^^liolee, ?03r 
exampl©p if tha reflaxire prono^s myself and QUrsflffS mm prssentad by 
th^msalve^^ the langususe Itamer coiild qLulte aoAcal%^'bly ocnelude that th# 
thlid jpt^on forms ware -^Mssalf and ^^elrselva^* So it TOUld wisast 
to teach ^his set as a ^rhole. There is an opposite side to the coin, however. 
Some seta of words, especially those that are sewantically w.ther than 
granOT-tlM^lly linked, cause confusion when they are taught at the same 
time* Fo^ exarapla, opposites such m push and have baea knom to 
cause "msjital blocks" In students as to vhlch wrd is whloh. In eases 
lika this, vrhere members of the set oould to easily ccnfuseid vith one 
another, it is tetter to thintc ©f IntarnaL symmatry as ioniething to 
avoldsd. 

Up %0 now m hav# teen d is cussing the total sequence of patterns In th^ 
g^mmr. We need to say a word about the Bmqummin^ of ^rtlls dasigned 
to teach peBOtica given patterns. The drills should ^Qc^ed from 
myhajilMi tollls where the student learns how to fom the new ^ttrnmp 
throush Me^ir^ui toillB where the student has the op:^rtunity to salact 
a granmatiGal answer froni the sentences hi has p^Qtloed, to oommunl aatiya 
djellls wheTB the student fives the olass ntK informtlou uatng the nawly^ 
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learned jattern* This Is the sequence Mary Svudmr uses in th© 
amount of tiaach^r control of studeat output go^s fffOm total control to a 
consideraM^ de^e of freedom to use the patteim express iTilyi Ilk the 
end I this type s^qutriGins is more important thin overWl '^tttrji 
sequericins ^hi^ can ^ specially modiflid fot a certain group of learners. 

So tm: H# have been speaking of raatirlals derelopmint , ^ut th#se 
considerations tan &lao b€ of use to taaehers who ha-re toen aisigned to use 
particular te^cfc^. In order to adapt axiitlng m&t#rfals the Instruator must 
first take ihv^nwvy of tha mtte^^s covered in thB boofcn He should 
than add p^tt^r^s or lexical Iterai that he feiil.a necaasary to the 
development of hln students' eomiiiunlaatlvs conipetiinc^. If he enoountars 
any pattewis th^t deens iweleveflt, ue ean dtaowd theji at this tiine. 
He should ttian look at the Invintory of ^ttarns snd Masitta thalr sequence 
against the □on^lde^tions just nientlDiisd* If ha deoldaa that the patterns 
are not s^gueno^d '^^ll^he should reorder them at this poliit. After re- 
order ins the patterns, ha should asdertaln whsthesr or not the later chapters 
are structurally^ dependent on the awller ones, if they aw not, the 
pattarna ajid drills may be moved around easlly—thiB Is to aaj with only 
minor lexical oharts^s. If p however, later pattarhs a^re basad on aaxlier 
©nesp it ^dn- 1 ba p^msible to slinply move a drill toward the t^glmiins of 
tha ^amiitar l^Qaus% It will very ^obably involve structures with i^hlch 
tha studeiits ar© uAfamlliar, If this is the ^se^ it will 'bQ necaeaary 
to modify tha e^^lstlas toills or to write nm onm. (An excellent solves 
for >^ays to atopt and wite drills is Christina P^wlston and mrv 3rudar*s 
g^rom SubatittftiSB t^ 3nbstance_ , publtihad by Neirbury Souse.} If at any 
point tha teacher f^ela that sealris the materials as they are ^i^ted would 
be datrlMHtal to the students, he should not hesj,iate to byimss the book 
and uss handouts. One final note of cautioni if fiiaterials are to* be 
adaptidi they §houl4 be adapted m g whole bafore th% teachir begins to 
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use them In the classroom, A alear ov&ir/-lew of the direction of the 
pedaaoslcal -fmimBX Kill facilitate developjntnt of communicative 
competence , 

To B\immzim the niaii^ints of ^rajimatical sequaneing, it is important 
to kaep in mind that th« purpose of the^ grammar is to help students 

achieve conunimiaatiYe competence In thi tj^get language as quickly and 
easily as possitle* ?or this reasoD, the placement of any particular 
pattern should ^ based primarily on a aoOTlderation of its functional 
load and its difflciilty, The higher th^ fuiiGtional load of a structure, the 
closer it shoiild be to the beginning of the grammar . However, patterns 
are optimally ordered from easy to mm fldff iculti so for eaoh jB^ttern 
on the list^ the materials writer must iraigh both faetors simultaneously. 
Some fairly difficult patterns caCTyiris high fimctlonal loMs vrlll 
placed toward the beglmln^ of the gramar Khlle others , wito lower 
functional loads ^ will come later* Tha osther consldaratlons do not fall 
into my fixed hierarchy^ but should be measniwd against each pattern to 
determine whether or not they bxb applicable, 
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